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OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY: 


Concluded from page 29. 


SprrnG at length emerged from the shades of | 


that heavy and bitter winter. But its smiles 


brought no gladness te the declining child.— | 


Consumption fed upon his vitals, and his nights 
were restless, and full of pain. 


** Mother, I wish I could smell the violets | 


that grew upon the green bank by our old, 
dear home.” 


“It is too early for violets, my child. But | 


the grass is healthfuliy green around us, and 
the birds sing sweetly, as if their hearts were 
full of praise.” 

**In my dreams last night I saw the clear | 
waters of thébrook that ran by the bottom of | 
my little garden. I wish I could taste them 
once more. AndI heard such mnsic, too, as 


used to come from that white church among | 


the trees, where every Sunday the happy peo- 
ple meet to worship God.” 


The mother saw that the hectic fever had | 


been long increasing, and knew there was such 
an unearthly brightness in his eye, ‘hat she 
feared his intellect wandered. She seated her- 
self on his low bed, and hent over him to sooth 
and compose him. He lay silent for some’time. 
** Do you think my father will come?” 
Dreading the agonizing agitation which, in 
his paroxysms of coughing and pain, he evine- 
ed at the sound of his father’s well-known foot- 
step, she answered— 
7 


* T think not, love.» You had better try to 
_ sleep.” 

“Mother, 1 wish he would come. I dosiion. 
feel afraid now. Perhaps he would: let mie lay _— 
_my cheek to his once more, as he used, to do” 
when I was ababe in my g: andfather’s arms, 
| I should be glad to say good-bye to him, before 
| I go to my Saviour.” 


| taken. 
| « My son—my dear son—say, Lord Jesus 
| receive my spirit.” 

‘ Mother,” he replied, with a sweet smile up- 
| on his ghastly features, “he is ready. I de- 
sire to go tohim. Holdthe baby to me, that 
I may kiss her. That is all. 
| and oh! wrap me close in your arms, for I 
shiver with cold.” 
| He clung, with a death grasp, to that bosom 
' which bad long been his sole earthly refuge.” 


we eet 


Now sing to me, 


| ‘Sing louder, dear mother, a little louder ; 
I cannot hear you.” 

A tremulous tone, as of a broken harp, 
rose above her grief, to comfort the dying child. 
One sigh of icy breath was upon her cheek, as 
she joined it to his—one shudder—and all was 
rover. She held the body long in her arms, as 
if fondly hoping to warm and revivify it with 





her breath. Then she stretched it upon its 


Gazing intently in his face, she saw the work _ 
| of the destroyer, in.lines too plain to be mis-— 


wade? 
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THE MIS 


‘., 
hil 


bed, and kneeling beside it, hid her 


’ 


in 
li 
was a deep and sacred solitude, alone with the 
dead, 


sleeping babe fell upon that 


Ct 
that griefwhich none but mothers feel. 


Nothing save the soft breathing of the 


] : 


Then the silence was broken by a wail of picre- 


solenin 


1uwse.— 


. 
‘ 


ing sorrow. It ceased, anda voice arose, ¢ 


\ 
voice of supplication, for strength to endure, 


as ** seeing Him who is invisible.” Faith clos- 
ed what was begun in weakness. It became a 
prayer of thanksgiving to Him who hed re- 


leased the dove-like spirit from its prison- 


house of pain, that it might taste the peace and 
mingle in the melody of Heaven. 
She arose from the orison, and bent calmly 


over her dead. The thin, placid features wore 
She 


composed the shining locks around the pure 


asmile, as when he had spoken of Jesus. 


forehead, and gazed longon what was to her 


so beautiful. Tears had vanished from her 
eyes, and in their stead was an expression al- 
most sublime, as of one who had given an an- 
gel back to God. 


} 
‘ 


ted 


esuf- 


The father entered carelessly. She poir 


to the palid, immovable brow. ‘* See, he 


fers no longer.” Ie drew near and looked on 


A 


natural tears forced their way and fell on the 


the dead with surprise and sadness. few 
face of the first-born, who was once his pride. 
that 


He spoke tenderly to the emaciate 


The memories of moment were bitter. 


} 


‘ 


mother; 


and she, who a short time before was raised 


above the sway of grief, wept like an infant 


eto 


as those few affe nate tones touched tbe 


enl- 
ed fountains of other years. 

Neighbors and friends visited them, desirous 
attended them 
to 


a shady and secluded spot, which 


to console their sorrow, and 


when they committed the body the earth. 
There was 
they had consecrated by the burial of their few 
dead. 
gathered, and seated on the fresh springing 
grass, they listened to the holy, healing words 
of the inspired volume. It was read by the old 

est man in the colony, who had himself often 
mourned. As he bent reverently over the sacrel 
page, there was that on his brow which seemed 


to say, ‘ this has been my comfort in my afflic- 


tion.’ Silver hairs thinly covered his temples, 
and his low voice modulated by feeling, as he 





TLETOE, 


read of che frailty of man, withering like the 


flower of grass, before it groweth up; and of His 
’ 


majesty in whose sight ‘a thousand years are 


as yesterday when it is past, and asa watch in 


the nigt.’ He selected from the words of that 


compzssionate One, who ‘ gathereth the lambs 


with his arm. and earrieth them in his bosom,’ 


who, pointing out as an example the humility 
little id 


f said, 
one of these 


7.73 7 : 
or Ciearen, s 


‘ Exeept ye become a 


, ye cannot enter into that kingdom 


f ver, and who ealleth all the weary an? 
hervy laden to come unto him, that he may 
give them rest. The scene called forth sym- 


pathy, even from manly bosoms. The mother, 


. 


s* 4 «he? ’ > 2 » 
with watchine and weariness, bowed her 


}, 
i 


worn 


head down to the clay that concealed her child. 
And it was observed with gratitude by that 
friendly group, that the husband supported 
her in his arms, and mingled his tears with 
hers. 

He returned from this funeral in much men- 


taldistress. His sins were brought to remem- 


brance, and reflection was misery. For many 


nights, sleep was disturbed by visions of his 
neglected boy. Sometimes he imagined that 


he heard him coughing from his low bed, and 


felt constrained to go to him, in a strunge dis- 
position of kindness, but his limbs were unable 
to obey the dictates of his will. Then he would 
see him pointing witha thin, dead hand, to the 


e 
{ 


grave, or beckoning him to follow to the un- 


seen world. Conscience haunted him with ter- 
rors, and many prayers from pious hearts 
arose, that he might now be led to repentance. 
The venerable man who had read the Bible at 
the burial of his boy, counselled and entreat- 


ed him, with the of : 


earnestness . father, to 
yield to the warning voice from above, and to 


‘break off his sins by righteousness, and his 


| iniquities by turning unto the Lord.’ 


Thither that whole little colony were | 


There was a change in his habits and econ- 
versation, and his friends trusted it would be 
all others, was 
interested in the result, spared no exertion to 

back the way of truth, and to 
s heart into peace with itself, and obe- 
dience to his Maker. 


permanent. She who, above 


to 


t 


win him 


soothe | 


Yet was she doomed to 


witness the full force of grief and remorse up- 
on intemperance, only to see them utterly over- 
{ . . . . 

| thrown at last. The reviving virtue, with 
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whose indications she had solaeed herself, and | and tearful, who passing her arm around her, 
even given thanks that her beloved son had not would have spoken. 
died in vain, was transient as the morning “Oh, you come to bring me evil tidings; 
dew. Habits of industry, which had begun to I pray you let me know the worst.” 
spring up, proved themselves to be without | The object was indeed to prepare her mind 
root. The dead, and his cruelty to the dead, fora fearful calamity The body of her hus- 
were alike forgotten. Disaffection to the chas- | band had been found, drowned, as was sup- 
tened being, who against hope for his salva-| posed,during the darkness of the preceding 
tion, resumed its dominion. The friends who) night, in attempting to cross the bridge of 
had alternately reproved and encouraged him, | logs, which had been partially broken by the 
were convinced that their efforts had been of | swollen waters. Utter prostration of spirit 
no avail. Intemperance, ‘like the strong man | came over the desolate mourner. Her ener- 
armed,’ took possession of a soul that lifted no gies were broken, and her heart withered.— 
ry for aid to the Holy Spirit, and girded on , She had sustained the privations of poverty and 
no weapon to resist the destroyer. emigration, and the burdens of unceasing la- 
Summer passed away, and the anniversary bor and unrequited care, without murmur- 
of their arrival at the colony returned. , It | '98- She had lain her first born in the grave 
was to Jane Harwood a period of sad and sol- | “?™ hue’. me faith hed heard her Sa 
ewn retrospection. The joys of early days, | VOUT S4ying, * Suffer the little child to come 
and the sorrows of maturity, passed in review | “8% wool She hed seen him, in whom her 
before her, and while she wept, she questioned heart's young affections were garnered up, be- 
her heart, what had been its gain from a Fath- | es a Pt and injurious,’ 2 prey da 
er’s discipline, or whether it had sustained | ‘°° the most disgusting and destructive. Yet 
that greatest of all losses—the loss of its af- | she had borne up under all. One hope re- 


Jlictions. 


She was alone at this season of self-commup- 


mained with her, as an ‘anchor of the soul,’ 
the hope that he might yet repent and be re- 


? : Claimed. She had persevered in her complica- 
ion. The absences of her husband h id become ; ; ” ‘ 
; .,  tedand self-denying duties with that charity 
more frequent and protracted, A storm, which if : : ; ‘ 
< ‘ . Which *beareth all things, believeth all things, 

feelingly reminded her of those which had of- i gyn : 
' sic t] ; —cndureth all things. 
ten beat upon them when homeless and weary Per oe 
: p - i * tlie But now, he had diedin hissin. The deadly 
travelers, hud vecen raging for nearly two days, + . 
} : eee ae : leprosy which had stolen over his heart, could 
lo this cause she imputed the unusually long ' , es ‘A 
Yor vas — Cl a on no more be ‘ purged by sacrifice or offering 
stay of her husband. Through the third nieht  . a : ; 
Pe = : SES forever.’ She knew not thata single prayer for 
of his absence she lay sleepless, listening for : s ; 
as . RS Bae Ha co ae merey had preceded the soul on its passage to 
his steps. Sometimes she fancied she heard i a es : 
Q -s the High Judge's bar. There were bitter dregs 

shouts of laughter, for the mood in which he . ...° .. *, , : 
, . in this grief, which she had never before wrung 

returned from his revels was various. But it ' 
P « , out. 

was only the shriek of the tempest. Then she F , 
‘ Heh t te Again the sad-hearted community assembled 
thought some ebultition of his frenzied anger. : : ‘ 
J in their humble cemetery. A funeral in an 
rang inherears. Itwas the roarofthe hoarse . ,. ° . 
. é infant colony awakens sympathies of almost 
wind through the forest. All night long she : ' . sa , 
po 4 . exclusive character. It is as ifa large family 


suffered. One is smitten down whom every 
eye knew, every voice saluted. To bear along 


listened to these sounds, and hushed and sang 
to her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed she arose, 


and resumed her morning labors. al 
eo the corpse of the strong man, through the fields 


Suddenly her eye was aitracted by a group which he had sown, and to cover motionless in 
of neighbors, coming up slowly from the river. the grave, that arm which trusted to have reap- 
A dark and terrible foreboding oppressed her. , ed the ripening harvest, awakens a thrill deep 
She hastened out to meet them. Coming to- | and startlingin the breast of those who wrought 
wards her house was a female friend, agitated | by his side during the burden and heat of the 
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re 


On 


THE 
day. To lay the mother on her pillow of clay, 
whose last struggle with life was perchance, to 
to the 


land of her fathers,—whose heart's last pulsa- 


resign the hope of one more brief visit 


tion might have been a prayer that her chil- 


dren should return arid grow up within the 


shadow of the school-house and the church of 


God, is a grief in which none, save emigrants, 


may participate. To consign to their narrow, 
noteless abode, both young and old, the infant 
and him of hoary hairs, without the solemn 
knell, the sable train, the 


the man of God, giving back, in the name of 


hallowed voice 


, 


his fel 


of their 


low Christians, the most precious roses 
pilgrim path, and speaking with di- 
vine authority of Him who is the ‘ resurrection 


an‘! the life,’ adds desolation to that weeping 


with whieh man goeth downward to his dust. 
But with heaviness of an unspoken and pe- 


cull nature was this victim ef vice borne 


from the home that he troubled, and laid by 
he 


was 


4 


the side of his son, to whose tender 


had been an 


years 
unnatural enemy. There 
sorrow among all who stood around his grave, 
and it bore features of that sorrow which is 
without hope. 
The widowed mourner was not able to raise 
her head from the hed the bloated 


pains of her unfortunate husband were 


when re- 


com- 


Beautirun, APPEAL To AN ArnHetst.—] 


mind like 


walk abroad through this beautiful wor 


cannot believe that a can 
?. be- 


neath its glorious canopy of light, and not feel, 


yours, 


and sometimes tremble, at those evidences 
an Almighty being and agency, that flame from 
the sun, sparkle in the stars, echo in the thun- 
der, breathe in the winds, murmur in the wa- 
ters, exhale from the flowers, and warble from 
the groves. And 1am sure that sometimes in 
your hours of depression and sorrow, your de- 


sol te s;irit sighs fur brighter hopes and surer 


of 


of 


MISTLE 


| mitted to the earth. 


‘her wrecked heart's wealth, 


foundations than any on which you can now | 


repose. You are beginning to take the down- 


ward path of life; the hey-day of 


youth and | 





TOE. 

Long and severe sickness 
ensued, and in her convalescence a letter was 
received from her brother, inviting her and her 
child to an asylum under his roof, and appoint- 


ps riod 


ing a to come and conduct them on their 
homeward journey. 

With her little daugher, the sole remnant of 
she returned to 
her kindred, It was with emotions of deep 
and painful gratitude that she bade farewell to 
the inhabitants of that infant settlement, whose 
kindness, through all her adversities, had nev- 
er failed. And when they remembered the ex- 
ample of uniform patience and piety which she 
the in 


had exhibited, and saint-like manner 


which she had sustained her burdens, and 
cherished their sympathies, they felt as if a 
tutelary spirit had departed from among them. 

In the home of her brother, she educated her 
daughter in industry, and thet contentment 
which virtue teaches. Restored to those friends 
with whom the morning of life had passed, she 
shared with humble cheerfulness the comforts 
that earth had yet in store for her ; butin the 
cherished sadness of her perpetual widowhood, 
in the bursting sighs of her nightly orison, 
inight be traced a sacred deep-rooted sorrow— 
the memory of her erring husband, and the 


miseries of unreclaimed intemperance. 


enterprise is past; you have tasted about all 
that this world has to give; death has again 
invaded your domestic circle ; and every year 
as ege approaches, one star after another will 
drop from your sky. 

To the Christian, surrounded by the sharers 
of his hopes, these loved and parting lights of 
life glide away to wait his arrival in a purer 
sphere ; to you they arg sinking to blackness 
of darkness forever. And as each year your 
passage to the tomb becomes more desolate and 
dim, no glimmer of hope arises to cheer, but 
all around is darkness, silence, and intermina- 
ble gloom. 

Mt. Vernon. 


























SUNSHINE IN 
BY MISS C, 


O suuT not out the sunshine! 
Throw ope the cottage door,— 

And let it like a golden flood, 
Flow o’er the old oak floor ,— 

I cannot bear God's precious gift, 
Unto the poor aud ill, 

As well as to the princely rich, 


Should be shut from the sill. 


The brook within the wild-wood, 
Is lit by it to-day, 

Vatil each crystal drop doth shine 
Like diamond on its way ! 

And hark! I hear the robin 
While gathering straw and rush 

Send forth, of heart-felt melody 


A pure aud perfect gush. 


O do not shut the cottage-door ! 
My heart was sad just now 
But when I saw that golden light 


The care-print left my brow 


SUNSUINE IN THE C 





OTTAGE. 





Written forthe Mistletoe. 
COTTAGE. 


BARBER. 


THE 
Ww. 
And I felt that it was pleasant, 
In this wide world to dwell, 
For of * Our Father’s” sleepless care 


The sunshine seems to tell. 


The little flower looks up to greet 
With siniling face the ray, 

And pussy sleeps with outstretched form 
The noontide hour away— ° 

I hear the children shouting, 
To see the snowy foam 

Upon the busy rivulet 


Which glideth by our home. 


O yes !—the blessed sunshine 
Comes down to cheer the varth— 

It e’en wakes up in weary hearts 
A tone of joy and mirth; 

Then do not shut the precious light 
From off the oaken floor, 

But let it like a golden flood, 


Come thro’ the cottage door ! 





MAXIMS OF 


BY BRO. C. 


I claim no originality of thought or diseove- 
ry for whatsoever opinion I urge upon the rea- 
der’s attention in this article. 
are the result of the experience and wis- 
dom of many great men—men learned in all 
wisdom essential to the guidance, elevation and 
happiness of mankind. All experience proves 
that man cannot sin more grievously against 
his Creator, than when he transgresses the 


These maxims | 


Written for the Mistletoe. 


HEALTH. 


L. WHELER. 


| laws of his being. As necessary as the ob- 
| servance of the Moral Law confessedly is to 
insure our spiritual welfare, I deem it not less 
necessary that the Physical Law be entirely 
recognized to insure our temporal well-being. 
The Moral and Physical Laws were framed by 
the same great Lawgiver, and each has its 
own inevitable and terrible penalty. Sooner 
or later it must follow the transgression of the 
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Law. Can the observance of the Moral Law 

ensure the happiness of the D “ly as well as the 

soul? Alas! no. Then, indeed, does it be- 

hoove every man to know himself—-to live ra- 

tionably and Christ-like. But now for the 
Maxims eF Heanru. 

Diet.—In diet by all means study simplicity. 
Variety is not the law of Nature in this mat- 
ter, and there is no creature, save man, that 
transgresses her statute. Plain tood—temper- 
ance in eating and labor, have much to do 
with attenuating the thread of life to the good 


¢ 
old allotment of ‘ tree score years and ten.” 
How Protean are the ills which ** flesh,” albe- 
it not * heir to,” begets itself by habits of ar- 
tificial life! Who was Dentist to Mr. Cain 
Adam, think you? Who made straight jack- 


ets for the lunatics of Jerusalem? Who ad- 


ministered ** celebrated” balsam to the con- 


Alack! we have 


made a thousand diseases, and a host of doc- 


sumptives of Babylon ? 


tors, who have, in their philanthropy, invent- 
ed jaw-cracking names for them all. Reader, 
let your physicians be 

Joy, Temperance aud Repose 

And slam the door on th’ pill-man’s nose !* 

Drink.—Water is Nature’s grand dissolvant. 
For the purposes of life it is the all-in-all.— 
It is the diluter of all solids—and the most 
powerful assistant to digestion. As a bever- 
age, itis the only fluid Nature has given for 
the quenching of thirst. All medical writers 
agree that alcohol is a s/ow poison. When ta- 
ken into the human stomach it works its ter- 
rible end sooner or later, according to the qual- 
ity of the article. IHlippocrates, two thous- 
and years ago, knew and declared that the 
alcoholic portion of wine entered the blood 
and destroyed its consistence. The blood, it 
is asserted by some medical writers. is full of 
anamalculie, the raging of which causes fever. 
Ilence may fevers originate in drinking alcohol- 
ic liquors. Alcohol is a corroding poison. It 


eats the liver, rots the intestines, and destroys 


the digestive organs. Can any man of sense | 


doubt that aleohol'is both a slow and corroding 
poison when it produces such terrible diseases 
as delirium tremens and mania a potu ? 





“Altered from Longfellow, 


Habit in Eating end Drinking.—The man 
who assumes to be a ‘* moderate drinker” 
within a certain bound, not only exhibits a 
most sickening vanity but a wretched foolhard- 
iness. Does not experience teach us that hab- 
it grows tenacious with age ?—that it becomes 
‘second nature?” He who thoroughly knows 
himself will hang “ Toueh not, handle not” 
over his sideboard, and set a skeleton at his 
feast. 

Labor and Drink for Lavorers.—The old 
and wretched notion that labor requires alco- 
holie liquors to supportits fatigue, is asground- 
less as itis absurd, ‘ A poor excuse is better 
than none,” says the proverb; and, acting up- 
on it, the laboring dram-drinker requires li- 
quor to keep him tearm and liquor to keep him 
cool! Those who accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt, who did not use alcoholic drink, suffer- 
ed less than those who did ; and the same was 
the fuet proven by the Russian campaign.— 
Buchan says, that a man who never drinks 
aleoholic liquor will endure cold, heat or la- 
ber longer than can aman, with the same 
strength of constitution, who has been a hab- 
itual drinker, 

lle aud its Effects.—The effect of ale is to 
induce phthisic, owing to its glutinous nature. 
It is a dreadful enemy to digestion. 

* Liquid Fire.”—This term is no hyperbole, 
or poetical phrase. Every liquid “ that has 
past the fire, so that it has had due time to 
divide and penetrate its parts, (as in distilla- 
tion,) as possibly can, retains a caustic, corro- 
sive and burning quality ever afterwards.*”— 
Dr. Cheyne says that in the continued dis- 
tillation of spirits, the action of the fire is so 
strong as to reduce them to diguid fire at last! 

Sleep.—It takes Nature a considerable time 
to sing herself fairly to sleep. Man, when 
wearied, drops to sleep at once. Just as Na- 
ture has said her last vesper, then is the time 
for man to “wrap the drapery of slumber 
about him.” In the morning, she performs 
her matin half asleep; and just as she tells 
her first bead, then is the time for him to rise. 
in a word six or seven hours of sleep is all- 
sufficient for the man with a clear head and 
quiet conscience. Whatever time over that 
amount is spent in sleep, is worse than wasted. 
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If the unneceszry time most men above medioc- 
rity devote to sleep was spent inthe acquisition 
of knowledge, the magnates of learning would 


be increased one-half. The quaint old rhyme 


embodys all my discourse on this subject: 
“ Early to bed, early to riso 
Makes a man heaithy 
Wealthy, witty and wise.”’ 
Evercise.—To those of sedentary 
recommend exercise especially. A host of dis- 
eases are generated by too close and unremit- 


ted application to many of the mechanical | 
trades. Tailors, Printers, Accountants, and 
all following kindred pursuits, should take an 


hour’s vigorous exercise before sunrise every 


morning. The effects of a morning’s walk be- 
fore sunrise cheers a man throughout the live- | 


long day. Up, ye sluggards! 


Tobacco.—* Do write,” said mine excellent 


host of the Newton House, Athens, Georgia, | 
(L. P. Tuomas,) “ Do write an article against | 


the use of Tobacco, Mr. W .” Indeed, 
what new thought under the sun can bea 





recommendation to a homily, on so trite a sub- 
ject? A practical sermon came under my 
cognizance the other day which is worth relat- 
ing. There is an excellent Temperance House 
not a thousand miles from my sanctum, the 
which is kept in a manner quite uncommon in 
the region round about. A young “ gentle- 
man” made his entrée the other day—sat down 


before the fire—and entered into conversation | 
with the worthy host. Ere long he deposited | 
something upon the clean white floor which | 
resembled a huge cockroach more than any- | 
thing else. Mine host caught a shovel full of 


ashes from the fire place—deposited it upon 


habits I | 


F HEALTH. 55 


the uncouth thing—end all wasclean again in 
amoment! The young men looked * all-sort- 
_ish,”—but he fe/t the reproof, and did not of- 
fend again, in that house. 
I have seen church floors covered over with 
those daw bugs; but then, it isn’t so bad as 


drinking liquor. <A dollar or so makes them 
allelean Monday morning! To repreach a 


_ homily on this subject would be useless. Here 
isa “Counterblast against Tobacco.” which 
is worth a half dozen sermons. 


“ Chaw—chaw—chaw~ * 
Till the bones and mucles ache, 


Chaw—chaw—chaw— 


Till your snaggles rot and break. 
Chaw—chaw—chiw— 
Till the filthy juice runs down 


O’er your beard and o’er your shirt, 


Marking man a lake of brown 
+ 
On the bosom pure and white 


O the laundress! what a pity ! 


Spit—spit—spit— 
From morning dawn till dark, 


Spit—spit—spit— 


At some awful dirty mark 
Spit—spit—spit— 
On the Brussels covered floor 


To relieve your bursting cheeks, 


When no window, fire or door 
Offers egress to your flood,— 

Spitting till you suck and drain 
All the vigor from your blood, 


All the gumption from your brain !”" 
Athens, Geo. 





Tuomas Aquinas entered the chamber of 
Pope Innocent IV, while large sums of money 
were being counted there. ‘* You see,” said 
the Pontiff to him, “that the Church has 
been blessed, and is no longer in the state 


in which she was when it was said, ‘Silver 
and gold have I none.” ‘It is true, holy 
father,” said Aquinas; “‘ but neither can she 
now say to the paralytic, ‘Take up thy bed 
and’ walk.’” 
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THE GAMESTER. 


See where the Victim stands!—not crowned with 
flowers, 
But compass’d round by friends !—his haggard 


cheek, 


| He quits the scene of plunder ;—in his ear 
| Ring the still rattling dice ; his throbbirg brain 
| Is crowded now with thouglits, that ne’er shall 


rest aguin. 


His beamless eye —what tell they ?—of lost hours 


With mute, but dreadful eloquence they speak ! 
Of fame avd fortune blight’d, hopes betray’d, 
Aud all the fearful wreck one cherished vice has 


made. 


Hark to yon hollow laugh of desp’rate mirth, 
That while it fires the brain, and lights the eye, 
: Sounds the last knell of peace ; owing its birth 
To the fierce pangs of imental agony. 


Tis the convulsive joy of wild Despair, 


“_ 


mous share! 


Oh! love of play! so call’d in Fashion’s phrase, | 


ae 


Cank’rer of manhood’s fair and opening days, 


That but for thee had else been strewn with | 


flowers; 
Thon direst passion of the human heart ; 
y Noue but a master’s hand can paint thee as thou 
art! 


Oh! vice of all most hurtful to the soul! 
Climax of ev’ry other vice—the mind 

That once acknowledges thy fell contre], 
Spreads desolation round it! like the wind 

That sweeps the desert in its poison’d wrath, 


Shedding where’er it breathes destruction in its | 


path ! 


Oh, vice of all most deadly ! on thy shrine 
Nature’s soft links, Love's sweet and holy ties, 
Fall early victims—all the bond§ that twine 
Around man’s heart, light up a sacrifice 
More cruel than on Bramah's blood-stain’d pyre, 
Where’Hindoo mothers joy to see their babes ex- 


pire ! 


Fame—honor—fortune—all are swept away, 
All swell the geu’ral wreck :--why stands ‘he 


- 


Wrung from the tortured heart—a joy that De. 


» Blighter of social hearths aud peaceful hours ; | 


HERE } 
4 A ruin‘d hopeless wretch ’—As breaks the ‘day, 


tushing with horror through the silent streets, 


And sbrinukiug from himself, he seeks bis nome ! 
(Once "twas a happy cue) :—his pale Wife greets 
| His wish’d return with smiles ;—how can Man 
roam 
| From Womian’s calm endearments, to partake 
_ Taose scenes that of his soul a leafless desert 

make ? 


' Ah! sue has listen’d with a beating heart 
| ‘To ev’ry passing footstep ;—sue has told 
_ Each ling’ring hour’s dull chime with frequent 


start, 
And tears that none might chide, and none be- 
hold ; 


| And she has kiss’d her infant in its sleep, 
| Praying that Heaven from him such fatal vice 
may keep! 


| But now she meets the Lost- one with a smile 
| That would seem cheerful—save that her pale 
brow 
, And faded cheek tell other tales the while 
Of sufferings which her lips will ne’er avow : 
| Fondly she clasps the wanderer to her breast— 
| Alas! not ev’n THERE can his wreck’d beart find 
rest ! 
| 
| She leads him tu the couch, where calmly sleeps 
| His beggar’d child :—then e’en the Gamester’s 
| soul 
| Owns all a raruer’s feelings !—See, he weeps— 
( But they are tears that madden as they roll)— 
, Oh! drops, by years of augnish cheaply bought, 
| Could ye but wash away the ruin he has wrought! 


» It may not be !—already on his brow, 
Cain-like, is stampt the burning mark of shame; 
And the chil! hand of Scorn is pointing now 
Its withering finger at his blighted name ;— 
It may not be !—ere sinks another sun, 
Self-murder crowns his guilt—pesPa1r’s last work 
is done. 
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BRIDAL EVE: 


A LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 


Onz summer night, the blaze of many lights 
streaming from the windows ofan old mansion 
perched yonder among the rocks and woods’ 
flashed far over the dark waters of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

In a quiet and comfortable chamber of that 
mansion, a party of British officers, sitting a- 
round a table spread with wines and viands, dis- 
cussed atopic of some interest, if it was not the 
most important in the world, while the tread of 
the dancers shook the floor of the adjoining 
room. 

Yes, while all gaiety and dance and music in 
the largest hall of the old mansion, whose hun- 
cred lights glanced far over the waters of Cham- 
plain—here.in this quiet room, with the cool eve- 
ning breeze blowing in their faces through the o- 
pen windows ;here this party of British officers 
had assemoled to discuss their wines and their fa- 
vorite topic. 

That topic was—the comparative beauty of the 
womenof the world. 

“As for me,” said a handsome young Ensign, 
“I will match the voluptuous forms and dark 
eyes of Italy, against the beauties of the world !” 

“And J,” said a bronzed old veteran, who had 
risen to the Coloneley by his long service and 
hard fighting; “and I have a pretty lass of a 
daughter there in England, whose blue eyes and 
flaxen hair would shame your tragic beauties of 
Italy into very ugliness.” 

“I have served in India, as you all must know,” 
said the Major, who sat next to the veteran, “and 
I never saw painting orstatue, much less living 
woman, half so lovely as some of those Hindoo 
maidens, bending down with water lillies in their 
hands; bending down by the light of torches over 
the dark waves of the Ganges.” 

And thus one after another, they gave their 
opinions, until that young American Refugee, 
yonder at the foot of the table, is left to decide 
the argument. That American—for I blush to 


face full of manly beauty, blue deep eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, and glossy brown hair, that American is a 
Refugee, and a Captain in the British army. He 
wore the handsome scarlet coat, the glittering 
epaulette, lace ruffles on his bosom and aroun 
his wrists. 

“Come, Captain, pass the wine this way!” 
shouted the Ensign; pass the wine and decide 
this great question! Which are the most bean- 
tiful: the red cheeks of Merry England, the 
dark eyes of Italy, orthe graceful forms of Hin- 
~doostan ¢” 

The Captain hesitated for a moment, andthen 
tossing off a bumper of old Maderia, somewhat 
flushed as he was with wine, replied : 

“Mould your three models of beauty, your 
English lass, your Italian queen, your Hindoo 
nymph, into one, and add to their charms a thou- 
sand graces of color and form and feature,and I 
would not compare this perfection of lovliness 
for a single moment, with the wild and artless 
beauty of—an American girl!” 

The laugh.of the three officers, fora moment, 
drowned the echo of the dance in the next room 

“Compare his American milk-maid with the 
woman of Italy!” 

“Or the lass of Englard!” 

“ Orthe graceful Hindoo girl!” 

This laughing scorn of the British officers, 
stung the handsome Refugee to the quick. 

“ Hark ye” he cried, half rising from his seat, 
with a flushed brow, but adeep and deliberate 
voice: “To-morrow, I marry a wife: an American 
girl? To-night, at midnight too, that American 
girl will join the dance in the nextroom, you 
shall see her—you shall judge for yourselves! 
Whether the American woman is not the most 
beautiful in the world!” 

There was something in the manner of the 
young Refugee, more than in the nature of his 
information, that arrested the attention of his 





say it—handsome young fellow as he is, with a | 


brother officers. For a moment they were si 
lent. 
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“We have heard something of your marriage, 
Captain,” said the gay Ensign, “but we did not 
think it would occur so suddenly? Only think 
of it! To-morrow you will be gone—settled— 
verdict brought in-—sentenced passed—a married 
man!—But tell me? How will your lady-love 
be brought to this house to night? I thought 
she resided within the rebel lines ?” 

“She does reside there! But I have sent a 
messenger—a friendly Indian chief on whom I 
can place the utmost dependence—to bring her 
trom her present home, at the dead of night thro’ 
the forest, to this mansion. He is to return by 
twelve; itis now half past eleven!” 

“ Friendly Indian!” echoed the veteran Colon- 
el; “Rather an odd guardian for a pretty wo- 
man!—(uite an original idea of a Duenna, I 
vow!” 

“ And you will match this lady against all the 
world for beauty ?” said the Major. 

“Yes, and if youdo not agree with me, this 
hundred guienas which I lay upon the table, 
shall serve our mess, for wines, for a month to 
come! But if you do agree with me—as with- 
out doubt you will—then you are to replace this 
gold with a hundred guineas of your own.” 

“ Agreed! It isa wager!” chorussed the Col- 
onel and the two other officers. 

And in that moment—while the door-way was 
thronged by fair ladies and gay officers, attrac- 
ted from the next room bythe debate—as the 
Refugee stood, with one hand resting upon the 
little pile of gold, his ruddy face grew suddenly 
pale as a shroud, his blue eyes dilated, until they 
were encircled by a line of white enamel, he re- 
mained standing there, as if frozen to stone. 

“Why, captain, what is the matter?” cried 
the Colonel, starting up in alarm, “do you scea 
ghost, that you stand gazing there, at the blank 
wall ?” 

The other officers also started up in alam, 
and also asked the cause of this singular de- 
meanor, but still, for the space of a minute or 
more, the Refugee Captain stood there, more 
like a dead man suddenly recalled to life, than a 
living being. 

That moment passed, he sat down with a cold 
shiver; made a strong effort as if to command 
his reason; and then gave utterance to a forced 
Jangh 
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“Ha,ha! See how I've frightened you!” he 
said—and then laughed that cold, unnatural 
hollow laugh again. 

And yet, half an hour from that time, he freely con- 
fessed the nature of the horrid picture which he had 
seen drawn upon that black wainscotted wall, as if by 
some supernatural hand. 

ut now, with the winecup in his hand, he turn- 
ed from one comrade to another, uttering some 
forced jest, or looking towards the doorway crow- 
ded by officers and ladies, he gaily invited them 
toshare in this remarkable argument: Which 
were the most beautiful women in the world ? 

As he spoke the hour struck. 


Twelve o'clock was there, and with it a foot- 
step, and then a bold Indian form came urging 
through the crowd of.ladies, thronging yonder 
doorway. 

Silently, his arms folded on his war blanket, a 
look of calm stoicism on his dusky brow the 
Indian advanced along the room, and stood at 
the head of the table. There was no lady with 
him! : 

Where is the fair girl? She who is to be the 
Bride to-morrow? Perhaps the Indian has left 
her in the next room, or perhaps—but the thought 
is a foolish one—she has refused to obey her 
lover’s request—refused to meet him! 

There was something awful in the deep silence 
that reigned through the room, as the solitary 
Indian stood there, at the head of the table ga- 
zing silently in the lover's face. 

“ Where is she?” at last gasped the Refugee.— 

“She has not refused to come? Tell me—has 
any accident befallen her by the way? I know 
the forest is dark, and the wild path most diffi- 
cult—tell me: where is the lady for whom I 
sent you into the rebel lines ?” 
s For a moment, asthe strange horror of that 
lover’s face was before him, the Indian was si- 
lent. Then as his answer seemed trembling on 
his lips, the ladies in vonder doorway, the offi- 
cers from the ball room, and the party round the 
table, formed a group around the two central 
figures—the Indian standing at the head of the 
table, his arms folded in his war-blanket—that 
young officer half rising from his seat, his lips 
varted, his face ashy, his clenched hands resting 
on the dark mahogany of the table. 
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The Indian answered first by an action, then 
by a word. 

First the action; Slowly drawing his right 
hand from his war-blanket, he held it in the light. 
That right hand clutched with blood-stained 
fingers, a bleeding scalp, and long and glossy 
locks of beautiful dark hair! 

Then the wore: “Young warrior sent the red 
man for the scalp of the pale-faced squaw !— 
Here it is!” 

Yes—the rude savage had mistaken his mes- 
sage! Instead of bringing the bride to her lov- 
er’s arms, he had gone on his way, determined to 
bring the scalp of the victim to the grasp of her 
pale face enemy. 

Not even a groan disturbed the silence of that 
dreadful moment. Look there! The lover ri- 
ses, presses that long hair—so black, so glossy: 
so beautiful—to his heart, and then—as though 
a huge weight, failing on his brain, had crushed 
him, fell with one dead sound on the hard floor. 

He lay there—stiff, and pale, and cold; his 
clenced right hand still clutching the bloody 
scalp, and the long dark hair falling in glossy 
tresses overthe floor! This was the bridal eve! 

Now tell me, my friends, you who have heard 
some silly and ignorant pretender, pitifully com- 
plain of the destitution of Legend, Poetry, Ro- 
mance, which characterizes our National History 


THE BRIDAL EVE. 











——tell me, did you ever read a tradition of Eng- 


FEMALE 


The eccentric John Randolph, in conversation | 
with a friend apon this subject, used the follow- 
ing language: 

“You know my opinion of female society — 
Without it, we should degenerate into brutes— 
This observation applies with tenfold force to | 
young men and those who are in the prime of 
manhood. For after a certain time of life, the 
literary man may make a shift (a poor one I 
grant) to do without the society of ladies. Toa 
young man, nothing is so important as a spirit | 
of devotion (next to his Creator) to some amia- | 
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laud, or France, or Italy, or Spain, or any land 
under the heavens, that might, in point of awful 
tragedy, compare with the simple History of Da- 
vid Jones and Jane M’Crea? For it is but a 
scene from this narrative, with which you have 
all been familiar from childhood, that I have 
given you. 

When the bridegroom, flung there on the floor, 
with the bloody sealp and long dark tresses in 
his hands, arose again to the terrible conscious- 
ness of life—those words trembled from his lips 
in a faint and husky whisper : 

“Do you remember how, half an hour ago— 
I stood there—by the table—silent, and pale, and 
horror stricken—while you all started up around 
me, asking me what horrid sight Isaw? Then 
oh then,I beheld the horrid scene—that home 
yonder by the Hudson river, mounting to Heav- 
enin the smokeand flames! The red forms of 
Indians going to and fro, amid the flame and 
smoke—tomahawk and torch in hand! There, 
amid the dead bodies, red smoking embers, I be- 
held her form --my bride—forwhom I had sent 
the messenger—kneeling, pleading for mercy, 
even as the tomahawk crashed into her brain!” 

As the horrid picture again came o’er his mind 
he sank senseless again, still clutching that terri- 
ble memorial—the bloody scalp and long black 
hair ! 

That was an awful Bripart Eve! 


SOCIETY. 


ble woman, whoseZimage may occupy his heart, 
and guard it from pollution, which besets it on 
all sides. A man ought to choose his wife as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for “ qua- 
lities that wear well,” One thing at least is true, 
that if matrimony has its cares, celébacy has no 
pleasure. A Newton, or a meré scholar may 
tind employment in study; a man of literary 
taste can receive in books a powertul auxiliary ; 
but a man must have a bosom friend, and chil- 
dren around him, tocherish and support the drea- 
riness of old age.” 
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“LET THE BANNER MEN ADVANCE.” 


BY HON. ROBERT M. CHARLTON. 


« Let the banner men advance,” 

Wave the silken fold on high; 
Charge, despite of spear or lance, 

And let him that falters die ; 
Wheresoe’er the foe is found, 

Where his swords like lightning’s glance, 
Though he scatters death around, 


“Let the banner men advance ’” 


It was thus that one of old 
Cheered his soldiers to qe strife, 


Till, beneath that silken fad, 
He surrendered up his life ; 


But when Death had glazed his eye, 
And his senses felt its trance, 
Still he raised his battle-cry— 


“Let the banner men advance !” 


Warrior of God’s own word! 

Let that war-cry be thine own; 
Gird thee with the Gospel sword, 

Be its shield before thee thrown: 
Haste thee to Sin’s battle ground, 

God may bless your faith perchance, 
And wherever Vice is found, 


“ Let the banner men advance!” 





Wo to him that falters now, 
When the day is almost won ; 
Or no crown will deck his brow 
When the strife of life is done: 
Onward! onward! Christian knight, 
Cast behind no fearful glance, 
To the thickest of the fight 


“Let the banner men advance! 


Ilie thee to the heathen land, 

Where they wrapt in darkness lie ; 
Onward with the martyr band, 

Lift thy Saviour’s cross on high ; 
Though they lead thee to the death, 

Midst their wild and fiendish dance, 


Still proclaim with latest breath, 
“Let the banner men advance!” 


Not in vain shall life be shed 
On that dark, benighted ground; 
Gop shall call thee from the dead 
When the angel's trump shall sound ; 
And when raised to realms on high, 
And their joys thy soal entrance, 
Curist shall echo back thy cry— 


“Let the banner men advunce !” 


eG 


A Cultivated Mind.---Is it not strange that the | stand me in stead under every variety of ciream- 


mass of men care so little about cultivation? that | 


young men especially, who have golden opportu- 
nities for improvement, should prefer to waste 
their hours in the ball room, bar room or bewling 
saloon. rather than spend them among the calm 
pursuits of literature, which so infinitely transcend 
the former as a source of pleasure even? It must 
be that they have never tasted, or at best have 
but an inadequate conception of those exquisite 
delights of which Sir John Herschel spoke, when 
he said, “ If I were to pray for a taste which sheuld 





stances and be a source of happiness and cheer- 
fulness to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, and the 
world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading.” Norcan they sympathize in the enthu- 
siasm of the elegant and amiable Fenelon, who 
in a strain of eloquence, even beyond his wonted 
manner declares, “ if the riches of both Indies, if 
the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe, were 
laid at my feet, in exchange for my love of read- 
ing, I would spurn them all!” 
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THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


BY THOMAS 


How pleasant, after being shut in doors, by 
Winter for three long months, to go forth and 
breathe the sweet and refreshing air of Spring 
—dear, delightful Spring, 

“What scenes of delight, what sweet visions she 
brings, 

Of freshness, of gladness and mirth— 

Of fair sunny glades where the butter-cup springs, 
Of cool gushing fountains, of rose tinted wings, 
Of birds, bees and blossoms, al! beautiful things, 

Whose brightness rejoices the earth.” 

March is the first Spring month—by the an- 
cients it was considered the first month in the 
year. Ovid tells us that it was called by them 
after Mars, the God of War because he was the 
father of their first Prince. The Saxons gave it 
three names. The first, Zenct Monath, because 
the days began to exceed the nights in length. 
the second, /thed Monath, from Rheda, a deity, to 
whom they offered sacrifices in March, and Hyd 
Monath, or the stormy month. 

There is an old saying, “when March comes in 
like a lamb, it goes out like a lion” and vice versa. 
This, unlike many of our old Proverbs, is inva- 
riably true. March is a windy month, and if it 
is mild and pleasant at first, it is sure to blow 
“like all wrath” towards the end. Yet the winds 
of March, are unlike 


“Chill November’s surly blast,” 


or the cold winds of January. 

There is an elasticity and freshness about a 
March wind, that is felt in no other month, and 
then if it is a little cold, and if it does blow the 
dust in our eyes, we are very willing to bear it, 
for there is a pleasure in knowiug that Winter is 
gone. 


It is a pleasure to gointo the woodsnow. Ev- 
ery thing begins to look fresh and green—nature 
Athens, Ga. 
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is beginning to put on her “Sunday clothes,” and 
is preparing to look nice—the little boys are out 
in search of birds nests—the cattle which have 
been all the winter “boarding at home,” and liv- 
ing on bad fare, are now cropping the green 
grass and looking comfortable—the squirrels 
have come out of their nests, and are playing 
hide and seek, afid everything appears to be in a 
good humor with everybody. 


A very popular author speaks of this month 
thus: “March is a rude and boisterous month, 
possessing many of the characteristics of Winter, 
yet awakening sensations perhaps more delicious 
than the two following Spring months, for it 
gives us the first announcement and taste of 
Spring. What can equal the delights of our 
hearts at the very first glimpse of Spring—the 
first springing of buds and green herbs. It is 
like a new life impulsed into our bosoms. A 
spirit of tenderness, a burst of freshness and lux- 
ury of feeiing possesses us: and although fifty 
Springs have broken tpon us, this joy, unlike 
many joys of time, is not an atom impaired.”— 
“There is something in the freshness of the soil 
——the mossy bank—the balmy air—the voices of 
birds—the early and delicious flowers, that we 
felt only in childhood and Spring.” 


Now is the time for forming good resolutions. 
Let him who has been bound by the shackles of 
intemperance, determine to throw them off, and 
commence with the spring of the year to be a 
new man—let him who has been a slave to vice 
of any other character break away from all her 
entanglements, and though his spring of life 
may be over, he will find that its autumn or even 
winter, will be spent much happier in the paths of 


' virtue. 
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As Apo._ocy.—We trust none of our readers | 


will blame the publisher of the MistLetoxr for 
the very late appearance of the March number’ 
when he assures them he has done his best.— 
We hope very soon now, to’ be enabled to is. 
sue each number regularly at the beginning of 
the month. This number contain only 16 pages’ 
but in the succeeding numbers the 24 pages will 
be made up. 


Cuoitera.—This disease has scourged our land, 
carrying off thousands of our people, and we 
deem it a proper time to say something in refer- 
ence to another disease, more fatal in its effects 
than the Cholera, and which is even more in our 
midst, dealing death on every hand. 

When it was understood that the Cholera had 
made its appearance on board of a ship lying near 
the City of New York, the municipal authorities 
of that city, immediately appointed a Board of 
Health, who nade arrangements for having the 
streets and alleys of the city, thoroughly cleaned 
so ato prevent, if possible, its appearance there, 
and to render it less dangerous if it did reach 
the city. Many of the principal cities of the 
Union pursued the same-course. By this means 
means, many lives were doubtless saved. Sup- 
pose a number of the citizens of New York and 
the other cities, had said to those around them, 
“ We have no objection to your keeping away 
the Cholera. If it reaches the city, I have no 
doubt it will do much harm, and [ think there is 
a greatdeal of danger, but we prefer having noth- 
ing to do with keeping it out,” what would have 
been thought of them? They would have been 
scorned and detested by all good men. 

Here however, is a great epidemic in our midst, 
one which does not visit us occasionally, but is 
always among us, doing its work of death and 


destruction. The old and the young, the rich 


and the poor, the intellectual man and the fool, all! 
| —all are falling victims of this dreadful disease, 
| Intemperance. 

| And yet, when the Sons of Temperance act- 
| ing as a Board of Health, attempt to puta stop to 
it by clearing the lanes and alleys and streets ot 
| our towns and cities; men calling themselves 
good refuse to assist, and turn their backs upon 
what they know to be a good cause. Out upon such 
men. They refuse to do what they know to be their 
duty, and will be held accountable for it in the dav 





| of Judgment, as much as for the commission of 


| any other sin. 


| De.inquEnt Supscrisers will find this par- 
_ agraph marked in the copies sent them, and if we 


| do not receive their subscriptions by the first of 


May, we will shall not send the magazine to 
| them thereafter. 


| 


Epvucation AND ConsEQuENCES, a Temper- 
ance Tale, by a lady of South Carolina, will ap- 
pear in the April number. 


Granam’s MaGazinge.—We acknowledge the 
receipt of the March and April numbers, of this 
attractive and deservedly popular Magazine. In 
these numbers there is displayed much intellect- 
ual, artistic and mechanical taste. It ranks No. 
1 with us among the American monthlies. 8. D-. 
Patterson & Co., Philadelphia. 

Tue American Merroronitan Macazine.— 
We have received the February number of this 
new monthly, lately commenced in the City of 
New York, by Isrart Post, the originator of the 
Columbia and Union Magazines. It contains 
64 pages of reading matter and is beautifully 
printed. Price $3 00 per annum; address 
Isracl-Post, 259, Broadway. 


Will our ExcHances direct to the “ Standard” 





Cassville, instead of “Banner,” Athens, Geo. 
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